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WHO  ARE  THE  LIBERIANS?  In  1816 
*  there 

was  organized  in  this  country  what  was  called 
the  American  Colonization  Society.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  establish  in  Africa  a  colony  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Sierre  Leone,  planted  25  years  before  by 
the  British.  It  selected  a  section  of  country 
just  south  of  the  British  settlement,  and  thither 
were  sent  from  America  the  negroes  who  had 
been  freed  from  slavery.  Appropriately  enough 
this  colony  was  called  Liberia. 

There  are  now  about  12,000  of  these  Liberians, 
most  of  whom  are  descendants  of  negroes  from 
America.  They  live  principally  along  the  coast, 
while  back  in  the  interior,  called  “the  bush,” 
are  about  1,000,000  natives,  the  aborigines  of 
the  country. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT  Upon  this  lit- 

tie  body  of 

12,000  Americo-Liberians  has  rested,  and  rests 
today,  practically  all  the  responsibility  for  the 
government  of  the  country.  Through  all  the 
years  Liberia  has  maintained  independence,  and, 
though  losing  some  territory,  has  withstood  with 
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EPIPHANY  HALL,  CUTTINGTON,  LIBERIA 

The  station  at  Cuttinqton  includes  the  diocesan  training  school,  of  which  most,  of  the 
Liberian  clergy  are  graduates.  This  mission  station  includes  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 


no  little  success  the  encroachments  of  English 
and  French  upon  her  borders.  Besides  this  she 
has  had  interior  troubles  that  would  have  tried 
the  resources  of  a  far  greater  people. 

To  get  some  idea  of  her  task,  let  u,s  use  a  fig¬ 
ure  given  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  has  travelled  exten¬ 
sively  in  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
people.  He  takes  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  is 
about  the  area  of  Liberia,  and  selects  one  of  the 
towns  having  about  12,000  population — Bel- 
laire,  for  example.  “  Divide  the  people  of  Bel- 
laire  into  ten  or  twelve  little  settlements  along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Now  put  along  that 
shore  about  30,000  ignorant  fishermen,  then  fill 
the  country  of  Ohio  lying  back  with  a  million 
wild  Indians — and  you  have  about  the  problem 
of  Liberia.” 

Unfortunately,  the  Colonization  Society  in 
its  work  of  planting  the  colony,  utterly  ignored 
these  native  tribes.  This  neglect  proved  a  seri¬ 
ous  handicap  to  the  little  colony,  and  caused 
trouble  for  the  Liberian  Government  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  It  was  not  until  Arthur  Bar¬ 
clay — a  West  Indian  negro,  who  had  gone  to 
Liberia  as  a  child — became  president,  that 
friendly  relations  were  finally  established  with 
these  natives. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  colony  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
which  sent  agents  to  govern  and  direct  its 
affairs.  In  1847  it  declared  its  independence 
and  became  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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THE  BOYS’  SCHOOL  AT  CLAY  ASHLAND 


The  government  is  modelled  after  that  of  this 
country  and  the  people  have  great  respect  for 
law  and  order. 

The  Kru  and  Grebo  peoples — the  30,000 
along  the  coast,  mentioned  by  Professor  Starr 
— have  come  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
the  Americo-Liberians  and  are  more  susceptible 
to  good  government  and  Christianity.  The  great 
work  is  to  reach  the  natives  back  in  the  interior. 
They  must  be  influenced  for  good  if  the  country 
is  to  advance  and  develop. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  MISSIONARY 

W  ORK  As  a  nation  the  United  States,  which 
is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  Liberia,  has  done  little  for  her.  The 
Church,  however,  has  attempted  to  fulfill  her 
obligations;  not  as  fully  as  we  might  wish,  but 
still  with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 

It  was  to  this  colony  of  freed  slaves  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  that  we  sent  our  first  for¬ 
eign  missionary.  In  1820  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Church  formed  a  Missionary 
Society.  The  little  band  of  Negroes  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  transported  to  Liberia  and  left  there  to 
shift  for  themselves,  offered  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  newly  organized  society  to  begin 
at  once  its  missionary  work.  But  volunteers 
were  hard  to  get.  In  1822  the  Society  thought  it 
had  found  its  first  man.  Mr.  Ephriam  Bacon 
had  been  out  to  Liberia  under  the  Colonization 
Society.  On  his  return  the  Missionary  Society 


THE  FIRST  CONVERT  AT  TOBACCONNE 


asked  him  to  go  back  under  its  auspices  and 
serve  as  a  catechist,  but  for  some  reason  he  was 
unable  to  go. 
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Five  years  passed  before  another  appointment 
was  made.  This  time  Mr.  Jacob  Oson,  colored, 
a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders  from  Connecticut, 
was  secured.  He  was  making  his  preparation  to 
go,  but  died  before  the  ship  upon  which  he 
was  to  have  sailed  left  port. 

In  June,  1835,  the  Church  finally  succeeded  in 
securing  a  representative  in  Liberia.  Mr.  James 
M.  Thompson,  colored,  already  acting  as  lay 
reader  among  the  colonists,  who  had  gone  to 
Liberia  when  27  years  old,  received  appoint¬ 
ment.  A  small  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
erection  of  necessary  buildings  on  land  given  by 
the  Colonization  Society  at  Mt.  Vaughan,  and 
in  March,  1836,  a  school  was  opened  with  7 
pupils — 5  boys  and  2  girls — in  attendance. 


THE  FIRST  WHITE  On  Christmas 

Day,  1836,  the 
Rev.  Thomas 


MISSIONARY 


S.  Savage,  M.D.,  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut, 
arrived  at  Cape  Palmas,  having  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  white  missionary  to  be  sent 
out  to  foreign  parts  by  our  Society.  He  was 
moreover,  the  leader  of  a  long  line  of  faithful 
men  and  women  who  went  out  to  Liberia  under 
the  Church  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  splendid 
work  which  is  found  there  today. 

On  July  4,  1837,  he  was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
John  Payne  and  wife,  and  the  Rev.  Lancelot  B. 
Minor.  For  fifteen  years  these  and  others 
labored  faithfully  to  establish  the  Church  and 
teach  the  Liberians  as  well  as  the  natives.  They 
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were  greatly  handicapped,  however,  because  of 
lack  of  episcopal  supervision.  Not  a  single  con¬ 
firmation  or  ordination  took  place  in  all  that 
time. 

THE  FIRST  BISHOP  The  situation 

was  relieved 

when,  in  1851,  the  Rev.  John  Payne  was  called 
back  to  Alexandria,  Va.  There,  on  July  11th, 
he  was  consecrated  as  Liberia’s  first  Missionary 
Bishop.  At  that  time  there  were  four  mission 
stations:  At  Cape  Palmas,  Cavalla,  Rock- 
bookah  and  Taboo.  St.  Mark’s  Church  was 
approaching  completion  and  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Church  of  the  Epiphany  had  been  laid. 
Nine  young  men  and  women,  educated  in  the 
Mission  schools,  were  employed  as  catechists, 
teachers  and  assistants. 

The  first  confirmation  service  was  held  in  St. 
Mark’s  Church  on  Christmas  Day,  1852 — just 
sixteen  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  white 
missionary.  The  first  ordination  took  place  on 
January  15,  1854,  when  Mr.  G.  W.  Gibson,  an 
Americo-Liberian,  was  made  a  deacon.  On 
Easter  day  of  the  same  year,  two  natives  were 
ordained  deacons. 

Bishop  Payne  retired  from  the  field  in  1869, 
after  nearly  32  years  of  faithful  service.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Bishop  Auer  in  1873,  who,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  died  two  months  after  reaching  the 
field.  The  climate  of  Liberia  has  made  the 
field  a  difficult  one.  But  nowhere  has  more 
noble  self-forgetfulness  been  shown;  nowhere  do 
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more  of  our  American  missionaries  sleep  in 
foreign  graves. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  C.  Penick  was  the  third 
bishop.  He  was  consecrated  in  February,  1877, 
but  resigned  in  1883. 

BISHOP  FERGUSON  Bishop  Fergu- 

son,  the  next 

bishop,  served  most  efficiently  from  his  conse¬ 
cration  in  1885  until  his  death  August  2,  1916. 
He  was  an  Americo-Liberian — the  first  to  be¬ 
come  bishop.  Practically  all  his  life  was  spent 
in  that  country.  Though  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  he  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Liberia 
when  but  six  years  of  age.  He  consequently 
knew  his  people  and  their  problems  thoroughly. 
Two  things  he  endeavored  to  do,  and  met  with 
no  small  measure  of  success.  The  first  was  to 
raise  up  a  native  ministry,  and  today  the  work 
of  the  Church  in  Liberia  has  25  Negro  clergy. 
The  second  task  was  to  establish  educational 
work  throughout  the  country ;  there  are  now 
46  schools  with  1,533  pupils  to  testify  to  the 
success  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

BISHOP  LLOYD  For  more  than  three 

years  Liberia  was 
without  a  resident  bishop.  Its  welfare  was 
admirably  cared  for  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  who  as 
president  of  the  Board  of  Missions  spent  about 
four  months  in  the  field  early  in  1918.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  presiding  bishop  to  be  bishop- 
in-charge  of  Liberia  pending  the  consecration 
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SAINT  TIMOTHY’S  HOSPITAL,  CAPE  MOUNT 


of  a  resident  bishop.  Accompanied  by  Arch¬ 
deacon  Schofield,  Bishop  Lloyd  visited  every 
station  in  the  mission. 

The  bishop  records  his  impression  that  every¬ 
where  the  Liberians  seem  conscious  that  the 
future  of  Liberia  depends  upon  their  own 
efforts.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their 
ability,  or  of  the  courage  and  fortitude  with 
which  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the  obliga¬ 
tions  resting  upon  them.  The  three  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Monrovia  gave  the  bishop  a 
warm  welcome,  and  both  the  Church  and  the 
Government  seemed  to  realize  the  importance 
and  significance  of  the  arrival  of  a  commission 
coming  from  the  American  Church  to  study  the 
situation  and  to  report  on  the  most  effective 
way  in  which  help  may  be  rendered  to  the 
Church  in  Liberia.  At  every  little  mission  sta¬ 
tion  crowded  congregations  greeted  them,  and 
the  people  offered  everything  they  could  in  the 
way  of  hospitality ;  but  on  every  hand  the 
bishop  found  the  work  suffering  from  lack  of 
sufficient  support.  Buildings,  poorly  construct¬ 
ed  in  the  first  place,  are  desperately  in  need  of 
repair;  churches  unfit  or  unfurnished,  often 
without  chancel  or  altar,  and  in  most  stations 
lacking  bells,  which  in  a  country  without  clocks, 
are  a  real  necessity.  In  some  places  a  jug  with 
a  hole  broken  through  the  bottom  serves  instead 
— a  sort  of  horn  ! 

Not  onlv  are  the  churches  without  furniture, 
but  the  schools  are  without  desks  and  books. 
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At  Cuttington,  where  our  young  men  are  being 
trained  for  the  ministry,  there  is  no  chapel  and 
few  comforts ;  while  the  farm,  on  which  the 
school  largely  depends  for  support,  could  be 
made  doubly  productive  if  a  little  money  could 
be  spent  upon  it,  and  an  experienced  leader 
found  to  direct  its  cultivation.  The  school  for 
girls  at  Cape  Mount,  so  closely  associated  with 
memories  of  Mrs.  Brierly,  also  stands  in  need 
of  equipment,  as  does  the  little  hospital.  There 
is  desperate  need  everywhere  for  dispensaries, 
especially  for  women  and  children,  and  for 
women  to  teach  the  proper  care  of  infants. 

There  is  no  need  for  discouragement,  for  the 
people  do  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  self-help ; 
but  Bishop  Lloyd’s  report  makes  it  clear  to  us 
that  we  must  entirely  reconstruct  our  ideas 
with  regard  to  Liberia  and  the  Church’s  work 
there.  We  must  strengthen  all  that  is  now 
being  done  among  the  civilized,  so  that  the 
Liberians  themselves  may  carry  the  Gospel  to 
the  neighboring  uncivilized  tribes.  Everywhere 
there  is  desire  for  education,  the  chiefs  in  many 
of  the  towns  visited  pleading  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  for  their  children. 

BISHOP  OVERS  After  hearing  the 

report  of  Bishop 
Lloyd  and  Archdeacon  Schofield,  the  General 
Convention  of  1919  decided  that  the  Church  in 
Liberia  could  best  be  led  by  a  white  bishop. 
It  elected  Reverend  Walter  H.  Overs,  Ph.D., 

■ri.::  i^;!1  ;r . . . . . . . . .  v  . . . . . 
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rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  consecrated  De¬ 
cember  18,  1919,  and  sailed  in  January,  1920, 
for  his  new  field.  Bishop  Overs  is  of  English 
birth,  but  an  American  citizen.  As  an  English 
clergyman  he  spent  three  years  in  mission  work 
in  Nigeria,  West  Africa. 

A  GREAT  NEED  One  great  need  is  for 

more  training  along 
industrial  lines.  The  Educational  Committee  of 
the  Edinburgh  Conference  said,  in  speaking  of 
work  in  Liberia,  “Industrial  training  should  be 
the  leading  feature  of  educational  work.”  There 
is  a  fund  on  hand  amounting  to  a  little  over 
$4,000,  which  has  been  received  from  various 
sources  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
school.  The  fund  is  insufficient  to  make  a  proper 
beginning.  Bishop  Ferguson  urged  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  a  school  and  hoped  to  see  it  an 
accomplished  fact  before  laying  down  his  work. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  need  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  one  which,  if  met,  would  mean  more 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  anything  else. 
With  $10,000  a  good  start  could  be  made. 

Who  will  help? 


STATISTICS 

Our  work  in  Liberia  was  begun  in  1835. 

The  missionary  district  of  Liberia  was  ere- 
a  ted  by  the  General  Convention  of  1850.  It 
embraces  the  Republic  of  Liberia  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  with  an  area  of  about  41,000 
square  miles. 

There  are  about  12,000  Americo-Liberians 
living  along  the  coast.  Back  in  the  interior  are 
perhaps  1,000,000  natives.  About  30,000  of 
these  have,  however,  settled  near  the  Coast,  and 
have  become  more  or  less  civilized  and  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity. 

The  bishop  is  the  Right  Reverend  Walter  H. 
Ch  7ers,  Ph.D.,  Monrovia,  Liberia,  West  Africa. 

Other  white  members  of  the  staff  are :  Rev¬ 
erend  Win.  H.  Ramsaur,  Mr.  Ellis  H.  Robison, 
Miss  M.  S.  Ridgelv,  Miss  Emily  deW.  Seaman, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Conway,  and  Miss  Willing.  All 
are  stationed  at  Cape  Mount. 

There  are  also  25  African  clergymen  and 
75  African  lay  helpers. 

There  are  47  stations,  26  day  schools,  with 
1,129  pupils;  20  boarding  schools,  with  404 
pupils,  and  39  Sunday  Schools,  with  2,333 
pupils.  There  are  21  churches  and  chapels,  and 
22  other  buildings.  The  total  valuation  of 
church  property  is  about  $123,300. 

There  are  about  2,700  communicants.  Their 
local  contributions  amount  to  over  $5,000  a 
year. 

The  appropriation  for  the  above  work  is  at 
the  yearly  rate  of  $57,395. 
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